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reported against the Moulmein route and strove to direct
attention to the Bhamo one. At the time, however, owing to the
Panthay revolt, which closed Tunnan to Burmese trade from
1855 to 1873, the difficulties were much greater than he
suspected. In Burma also there were serious political troubles,
which in 1866 led to the murder of the Heir Apparent. Hence,
when Phayre went again to Mandalay in that year to negotiate a
further trade agreement, the disturbed state of the country was
used as a decisive argument against all his proposals.
In the following year, when Phayre retired, he was'
succeeded by Colonel Albert Fytche, a descendant of the
Elizabethan Ralph Fitch, a cousin of Tennyson the poet-
laureate, and one who, like his predecessor, had spent nearly
all his active career in Burma. He at once went to Mandalay to
negotiate a new treaty. By this time Mindon Min had changed
his mind; he needed steamers and arms to guard against
further trouble, and was willing to discuss terms.
Fytche, who was accompanied by his wife, was accorded a
most friendly reception, and returned with what was on paper
a valuable set of concessions. The king promised to abandon all
monopolies, save those on rubies, earth-oil and timber, and to
reduce Burmese customs duties to five per cent ad valorem. He
also granted certain rights of extra-territoriality, whereby the
Resident was invested with full jurisdiction, in civil cases
between British subjects at the capital, while those between
British subjects and Burmese subjects were to be decided by a
mixed court composed of the Resident and a Burmese officer of
high rank. In addition, British agents were to sit as observers in
Burmese customs houses, and Burmese agents in British
customs houses.
In the conversations leading up to the treaty, the king agreed
to admit a resident British Agent at Bhamo, sanctioned British
exploring expeditions from Bhamo into western China, and
gave permission for British steamers to navigate the Irrawaddy
up to and beyond Mand&lay. In British eyes these concessions
were far more important than the terms of the treaty itself.
Little was expected from trade with Upper Burma; the real
objective was China. It was a period of tremendous activity on
the part of the three powers specially interested in Far Eastern